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SCENES FROM ROMAN COMEDY AT 
NORMAL COLLEGE 

On the afternoon of Saturday, November II, an 
interesting entertainment was given at the Normal 
College, New York City, under the auspices of the 
Classical Club of that institution. The programme 
included four tableaux and three scenes from Roman 
comedy. The tableaux represented Trojan women 
bringing the robe of state to Pallas (based on Aen 
i 479-482), Cicero and Catiline in \he Senate (from 
the fresco by Maccari, at Rome), Aeneas at the 
court of Dido (from the painting by Guerin), and 
the choosing of a new Vestal (from the painting by 
"Le Roux). ■* The scenes from Roman comedy were 
Plautus, Mostellaria iii 1 iii 4 (in Professor Fay's 
edition), i e verses 431-531, 795-857, and Terence, 
Phormio 960-1055. 

Of the tableaux but one calls for attention, that 
representing Cicero and Catiline. Maccari's famous 
fresco is to be seen in the Palazzo Madama at 
Rome (cf Baedeker, Central Italy, 220). The back- 
ground behind the senators is interesting; it is in 
various tones of gray, which pass one into another 
almost imperceptibly according to the amount of 
light or shade which we are to imagine as falling 
on the background at various points. It is impos- 
sible to reproduce in print the effects thus gained. 
As one stands before the fresco itself, he notes 
another point; Cicero is figured as a man well on in 
years, with snow-white hair. Inasmuch as in B C 
63 Cicero was but 43 years of age we have here an 
inaccuracy. The Cicero of our tableau was endowed 
with dark hair and was thus more akin to the (jicero 
of fact, but in that much the tableau departed from 
the fresco. 

But let us consider rather the scenes from comedy. 
The programme bore this note : "As the chief object 
of the occasion has been entertainment, strict ac- 
curacy in details has not been regarded". That the 
audience was entertained is beyond question; the 
acting and stage grouping, reinforced as they were 
by full statements of the arguments of the scenes, 



were sufficiently clear to enable one to follow the 
scenes with intelligence and pleasure. 

Had the occasion done no more than supply enter- 
tainment, this paper had never been written. But 
the performance had a larger significance. It is not 
often that one is privileged to see a Roman comedy 
represented in whole or in part; there is all the 
more reason, therefore, why the lover of Roman 
comedy should seize every such opportunity and 
seek to turn it to profit, for himself and for others. 
To such an one the approaches to strict accuracy in 
the representation of the scenes and of course 
equally the departures from such accuracy were of 
primary importance and interest. 

Every reader of the Mostellaria knows how full 
of life and energy that play is and how utterly im- 
possible it is in many places, at least as judged by 
modern ideas of what is possible or desirable in the 
matter of stage illusion. In 682 Tranio is sent to 
interview Simo, to get permission . for Theopropides 
to inspect his (Simo's) house. For 100 verses Theo- 
propides stands about doing nothing; Tranio indeed 
seems to be out of his sight, for at 721 his master 
calls out to him to return and at 784 (the begin- 
ning of iii 4 in Fay's arrangement, the second of 
our three scenes) when Tranio at last returns and 
addresses his master the latter exclaims, Hem, quis 
hie nominat me? and again Unde is? Mr Fay thinks 
that at 690 Tranio stepped into the alley (angi- 
portum) by a side door, to call on Simo. But was 
it usual to call on gentlemen via the side door? 
Yet how else could Tranio have been out of his 
master's sight? Plautus, no doubt, never asked him- 
self such questions nor did his audience ask them of 
him. In the Normal College performance I was 
pleased and instructed to see how easily after all, in 
disregard of such matters, a scene from a Roman 
comedy can and does make a rational effect. By a 
truly Latin contaminatio our players put together 
two scenes separated in the play by 260 verses, yet 
by the introduction of but a verse or two they joined 
these scenes with reasonable smoothness, and though 
Theopropides went indoors at the close of the first 
scene and then had to come out immediately for the 
opening of the second, a procedure theoretically most 
trying to verisimilitude, after all the mental disloca- 
tion of the spectator yielded almost instantly to his 
interest and pleasure in the things that were going 
forward at the moment. The same considerations 
apply to the asides. 
The stage setting represented three houses, put so 
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close together that the scene showed little but doors. 
This, however, was the fault of the auditorium, whose 
dimensions do not admit of a stage of 105 feet front- 
age, as in the larger theatre at Pompeii, or of 180 
feet frontage, as in the theatre at Orange. Theopro- 
pides, peregre adveniens, entered by the side-entrance 
to the left of the spectators. This is probably right, 
though the question of the use of the side-entrances 
to the stage is one of the most difficult confronting 
the student of the Roman theatre. It is not ade- 
quately treated in any German, English or American 
edition of a play of Plautus or Terence, or even in 
the standard German treatises on the Roman theatre. 
The Mostellaria and the Phormio both call for a 
angiportum or alley between houses running off 
from the main street: see Most 1044, Phofm 891. 
The scene-setting in our performance made no al- 
lowance for this. Yet it was not really needed. In 
1894, when the Phormio was presented at Harvard, 
the angiportum was not actually represented in the 
setting. The scenery showed an unbroken line. 
At one point there had been painted a reproduc- 
tion of the Street of the Hanging Balcony at Pom- 
peii. When by the exigencies of the play an actor 
was bound to enter the angiportum he took his stand 
in front of this painted street and the effect was 
good enough for all purposes. 

In all these points the performance under review 
was most instructive. I pass now to certain mat- 
ters to which exception might be taken. In the 
first scene Theopropides was required to knock 
vigorously on the street door of his house. The 
Normal College player struck (at) the door with 
his hand. The Plautine phrase is fores pultare 
(453)- This refers to kicking the door; indeed, in 
this very line all the MSS show pedibus, though the 
word is rejected by all editors, in order to make 
room at the end of the verse for fores, which does 
not appear in the MSS, but is necessary. Cf too 
Horace's Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas regumque turres. 

At the end of the second scene (Most 850 ff) 
occurred the amusing cave canem passage. Sonnen- 
schein long ago suggested that we are to think not 
of a real dog, but rather of a dog represented in 
mosaic, like that in the House of the Tragic Poet 
at Pompeii. At our performance wierd yelping was 
heard during this passage. I think Sonnenschein's 
view is right. It rinds' ample support in Petronius 
28, where Encolpius, describing his entrance into 
Trimalchio's house, says: ego dum omnia stupeo, 
paene resupinatus crura mea fregi, ad sinistram enim 
intrantibus non longe ab ostiarii cella canis ingens, 
catena vinctus, in pariete erat pictus superque quad- 
rata littera scriptum CAVE CANEM. The context 
shows that Encolpius, absorbed in other things, at 
first mistook the painted dog for a real animal. In 
Most 852 the words tarn placidast (canis) quam feta 
quaevis have more point if we hold that there was no 
dog there at all or at most but a painted or mosaic 
dog. Theopropides is by name (on the principle 
/tor' &prl(f>pa(riv) the man who sees nothing at all; 
Tranio in 495 says to him interdum inepte stultus es! 



Tranio is hoodwinking his master here as just above, 
833-839, he had hoodwinked him when he invited 
him and Simo to look for a painting (non-existent) 
showing a comix and two vulturii. This whole pas- 
sage probably goes back to the Greek original of the 
Mostellaria ; for Greek frescoes of Menander's time 
see Boissiev, Rome and Pompeii (translated by 
Fisher), p 383. If the passage was supplied by Plau- 
tus himself, we may remember that Rome had, before 
B C 200, at least one painter, in the person of Q 
Fabius Pictor. 

The senex of Roman comedy is regularly canus, 
albo capite, albicapillus (cf Plautus Merc 638 ff, Mil 
Glor 627 ff, Bacch 1099 ff, Trin 873 ff, etc). In our 
performance there were two senes; one appeared as 
albicapillus, the other was dark-haired. 

The delivery of the Latin verses was in general 
good; it was easy to follow the lines. Vowel quan- 
tities were, to be sure, at times disregarded; there 
was a constant tendency to make the first vowel 
of bene and melius long (perhaps the speakers held 
that there was no qualitative difference between long 
e and short «). When words like modo and domum 
came at the end of the verse, the word accent was 
often so strongly stressed that the metrical char- 
acter of the end of the verse was lost. 

One thing more and I shall have done. The var- 
ious players indulged in a good deal of action. This 
was entirely right. The miniatures in the Vatican 
MSS of Terence give ample warranty here. For 
these miniatures see Professor Morgan's transla- 
tion of the Phormio, and Harvard Studies, vol xiv. 
For comments on them see Harvard Studies, as cited, 
PP 37-54. and a much better paper in Studies in 
Honour of B L Gildersleeve, pp 273-287. In a very 
interesting paper on the production of the Phormio 
at Harvard in 1894, printed in the New England 
Magazine for April of that year, Professor Green- 
ough made some instructive remarks on the violent 
gestures characteristic of Roman comedy. 

The point has importance in another sphere, that 
of Roman oratory. This made severe demands on 
the speaker's physical powers, particularly by rea- 
son of the vigorous gesticulation for which it called. 
Cf, e g, Cicero Cato Maior §14: cum ego . . . legem 
Voconiam magna voce et bonis lateribus suasissem. 
In the Brutus, §§313-316, Cicero tells us that in his 
early manhood he had tendencies toward consump- 
tion, so that his friends became alarmed about 
him. Their anxiety was increased, he says, quod 
omnia sine remissione, sine varietate, vi summa vocis 
et totius corporis contentione dicebam. He went 
abroad, partly to recuperate, partly to change his 
delivery. There is no hint that he sought to change 
his style because it ran counter to convention. For 
gesticulation in Roman oratory see Quintilian xi 3 
65-136. Those, then, who saw these scenes from the 
Mostellaria and the Phormio were getting hints 
concerning Roman modes of delivery in theatre, 
forum and Senate which they might have used, with 
imagination's help, to vivify the tableau s>i Cicero 
and Catiline. 

CHARLES KNAPP 



